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CHILDREN'S 

Every Wednesday—Sixpence FOUNDED 



BY ARTHUR MEE 


Week Ending 21st March, 1964 



SAVING THE GIANTS OF RA 


0 UR front page picture this week is an imaginative 
reconstruction of the creation of the famous temples of 
Abu Simbel, on the banks of the River Nile, 3,000 years ago. 

The Abu Simbel temples, built long as from London to Carlisle 
to celebrate the victory of King and 16 miles wide in places, 
Rameses II against the Hittites, This lake would also have 


are now to be saved from 
submersion in the biggest man¬ 
made lake in the world. 


covered the Abu Simbel 
temples, had not plans been 
made to preserve them. Under 


When the enormous Aswan the auspices of UNESCO (the 
Dam is finished in 1970, United Nations Educational, 
millions of acres of dry desert Scientific, and Cultural 
will be turned into fertile farm- Organisation) they are now to 
land by an artificial lake as he raised to a position above the 

___ water level of the new lake. 

I ® Pi««twav Publication* Ltd., i9«4 | Among them is the Abu 


Simbel temple of Ra. This has 
four giant 65-foot-high 
sculptured figures set before a 
heavily ornamented cave cut in 
the cliff face. Similar, but 
smaller, is the temple of Hathor. 

Seven-year job 

Work on moving the temples 
will start in May and continue 
for about seven years. The 
cost—some £12,000,000—will be 
shared principally by seven 
countries including Egypt, the 
United States, France, and 
Britain.* 


Each temple will be cut into 
numbered blocks by thin saws 
like cheese slicers, and the 
blocks will then be lifted by 
crane to the top of the cliff 200 
feet above. There they will be 
put together again like a 
gigantic jigsaw puzzle. 

An artificial hill heaped 
behind will give them the correct 
background. 

The diagram (right) shows the 
present site of the temple, and 
the position it will occupy, safe 
above the waterline, when it has 
been moved. 
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NOW 


FRANK—THE POST 
EXPLAINS WHY 

The Post Office Magazine has 
been explaining why the term 
M frank ” is applied to the cancella¬ 
tion mark on our stamps. 

It says that the word is a 
reminder of European history in 
the Dark Ages. The Franks—a 
Germanic nation—conquered Gaul 
in the 6th century a.d., and Gaul 
came to be called France, after 
its conquerors. 

For a long time only the Franks 
had full freedom in the land they 

HAMPSHIRE’S 
NEW RADIO 
TELESCOPE 

A radio telescope which can be 
operated by hand as well as 
automatically controlled is to be 
built near Stockbridgc, Hampshire. 

It will be for the radio research 
station of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and will cost £275,000. 

The, aerial, which will have a 
bowl 821 feet across, is to be used 
for studying radiation from the 
Sun and stars, and the receiving 
of radio waves from transmitters 
on the Earth. 


OFFICE 


had conquered. So “frank ” came 
to mean “free,’* The meaning 
developed in various ways, and 
by 1700 it was being applied to 
letters. A “franked” letter went 
free of postage. The term was 
eventually applied also to the 
actual mark or stamp put on a 
franked letter. 

But why “Frank” in the first 
place? The dictionary suggests 
the Franks were named after their 
characteristic weapon—the franca . 
or javelin. 

ARMY AT WORK 

The Royal Engineers are to 
build a new station for the Welsh¬ 
pool and Llanfair Light Railway 
Preservation Society. 

Troops of the railway building 
unit will do the work, building the 
station and a platform at Raven 
Square, the terminus at the Welsh¬ 
pool end of the line. A loop line 
on which the trains can be turned 
round is also to be laid by the 
Royal Engineers. 

QUICK HARVEST 

All the machinery and livestock 
due to be shown at the British 
Farm Fair in Moscow on 18 th 
April have already been bought by 
Russian farm undertakings. 





Special 

Event 


PRESTON: Annual 
egg-rolling, 30 th 
March 

Also 


l WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 
Presentation of Royal 
Maundy money, 
26th March 


BATTERSEA PARK; Festival Pleasure Cardens open for season, 28th March 


FREE 


FILMS 


FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY ! 



M \» now 

FOR THIS 
AMAZING 
GENUINE 
OFFER 

ENCLOSE SIX PENNY STAMPS (for postage & pkg.) 
STATING SIZE (120, 620 or 127) of FREE FILM RE¬ 
QUIRED AND RECEIVE BY RETURN YOUR FREE 
FILM. LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE—SO SEND 
AT ONCE. Your cash refunded if not delighted. 

FREEFIOIS (ffi'i) 


_ e’u 

tyfouJv 

EXPENSES ! 


CLOCKS 
FORWARD ! 

Summer Time begins at 2 j 
a.m. on Sunday morning, 22nd j 
March. Clocks and watches j 
should be put forward one \ 
hour at bedtime on Saturday, j 
Daylight Saving was the £ 
Idea of William Willett, a s 
London builder, and it £ 
became law in 1916. Us 5 
purpose is to provide workers £ 
with an earlier start in the £ 
lighter months of the year, so j 
that they can complete more £ 
full working days in daylight. £ 

BANBURY CROSS 
IS CRACKING 

The Banbury Cross of the 
well-known nursery rhyme is in 
danger of crumbling away. A 
Ministry of Works examination 
has shown that parts of the 
structure were fractured during 
last year’s severe winter. 

The Ministry suggested to the 
local Council that the cross should 
be taken down and set up on 
another site. The Council, how¬ 
ever, felt that it should be 
examined to see whether it could 
be cleaned without damaging the 
carved figures, which include 
statues of Queen Victoria, Edward 
VII, and George V, put there in 
1914. 

The 52-foot high cross was set 
up in 3859 to mark the marriage 
of Victoria, eldest daughter of 
Queen Victoria, to Frederick of 
Germany. There was a former 
Banbury Cross, probably built 
early in the 16th century, which 
was destroyed by the Puritans at 
the beginning of the 17th. 


It seems 


TTi* CbiUtrtn's Ntwspcper, 21st March, iy 64 

to me... 


IT’S FUN FINDING OUT! 

I OTS of you write to CN for information of one sort or 
L another* We are always glad to oblige, although I do 
sometimes suggest (politely, of course) that the inquirer 
could easily find out the answer for himself. 



“ Finding out ° in the library. In the background, one of the 
library staff advises a reader 


Where is the best place for 
finding out things ? The answer 
to this one is very simple : Your 
public library. 

Libraries are far more than 
just places to borrow " some¬ 
thing to read ” from. The books 
on their shelves contain an 
amazingly wide range of in¬ 
formation. And if you don't 
know where to find the particular 
answer you want, all you need do 
Is ask one of the library staff. 
People who work in libraries 
like books and understand what 
useful 11 tools ” they are, and 


they are always anxious that other 
people should understand this,too. 

Librarians don't like to think— 
and they don't want you to think, 
either—that they are only there 
to stamp dates and collect fines. 

So, next time you have a query, 
or a “ project,” why not try 
your library first? It’s sur¬ 
prisingly satisfying to find out 
things for yourself. 

The Ector 



* 


He doesn't want to get his teeth dirty." 



“ You youngsters today have no ear for 
REAL music! Now I can remember 
Elvis Presley and The Beatles .. 



rnmm 

* Oh, you’re a new one. 


No! 


I can't be bothered to see any mad Inventor—we've got J 
a battle to fight! ” J 
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READERS’ LET 


DISARMAMENT—YOUR VIEWS 



I think that Britain should dis¬ 
mantle her nuclear force and set 
an example to the, rest of the 
world, showing other countries 
that the true road to peace lies not 
in the balance of fear between 
nations afraid of each other's 
terrible weapons, but in true trust. 

Some will say I am being naive; 
they think Britain would lose her 
significance in world affairs. We 
would, of course, lose our 
significance as a nuclear power, 
but then we would gain signifi¬ 
cance as a great peace-making 
power, which I consider to be a 
much better thing. 

Also, money spent on bombs is 
money spent against humanity— 
money wc could spend in improv¬ 
ing our schools, hospitals, houses, 
public services, and so many more 
things. 

Man has plunged so far into his 
folly that it is for someone, to 
show him a guiding light. This, 
Britain can do. 

Timothy Shelton-Jones, Kew, 
Surrey. 

The Geneva Disarmament Talks 
have been going on for years now, 
and there seems little prospect of 
an agreement being reached. 
Although Russia and America 
have announced a slight decrease 
in the amount spent on arms, 
Britain announces a big increase. 

I think it would be better if 
some country would set an 
example by its deeds as well as 
its words, and disarm. 

When William Penn set up the 
State of Pennsylvania in America, 
It had no arms and the settlers 
made friends with the “hostile” 
Indians that surrounded them. 
Later, when the settlers felt they 
needed arms to protect their 
wealth, trouble began: for the 


bombs, but at least we should get 
rid of our own. 

Paul Coones, London. N.W.10. 

1 am all for armament. Nobody 
will dare use the atomic bomb as 
they will be wiped out either by 
retaliation or by fallout. 

Donald Black, Cambridge, 

We must remember that arms 
can be used to preserve freedom 
and right, and also to protect 
those who are weaker among u$. 

While the behaviour of human 
beings remains so uncertain. 


If Britain banned the bomb, 
other countries might take advan¬ 
tage of it and conquer us when 
we are unarmed. 

When the Roman Legions were 
called from the borders to defend 
Rome, the Visigoths, led , by 
Alaric, walked into the Roman 
Empire quite easily, because there 
was nobody to fight them. Like¬ 
wise. if wc ban the bomb and 
become weaponless, our enemies 
will be able to conquer us. 

Katherine Humphrey, Maiden¬ 
head. 




^ v % .. 
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Atoms for peace: the nuclear power station at Windscale 
in Cumberland 


nations must maintain reasonable 
arms while, at the same time, con¬ 
tinually seeking to promote a 
sound peace between themselves. 

Rosemary A. Hook, North Wat¬ 
ford, Hertfordshire. 

I think it is much safer to be 
armed yourself than to go round 
unarmed, because if you are 
armed yourself, then another 
person would think twice before 
attacking you. 

David Taylor, Woodmansterne, 
Banstead, Surrey. 



Atoms for war: Nuclear-powered submarine armed with 
Polaris missiles 


Indians were afraid. Arms cause 
fear, and it Is fear that makes 
enemies. 

Janet Aitken, Cambridge. 

Britain should stop preparing 
for war. If people have weapons, 
they usually use them in the end, 
so this country would be better 
off without them. If it is true 
that Britain would be^destroyed in 
another war we should not let our¬ 
selves get mixed up in one. 

We may not be able to stop 
other countries from having 


I think by far the safest move 
for the world would be for every 
country to lay down her arms. It 
is too much of a temptation for 
anyone who is in a temper or is 
fed up with the present state of 
affairs to press the button and end 
the life, Ljauty and culture of 
homo sapiens. 

If every country were to remain 
fully armed, eventually everyone 
would be involved in a catas¬ 
trophic war. 

Jennifer Nicholls, London, 
N.W.5. 


I seriously believe that to keep 
the bomb is the only way. Even 
if all existing bombs were des¬ 
troyed, our enemies could still 
make others. 

Surely no man could want to 
destroy another race, or his own; 
and the risk of retaliation Is so 
great that I do not think anyone 
will drop a bomb while everybody 
lias still got one of their own, 

Alison Hasler, London, N.IO. 

My opinion is that we should 
disarm ourselves. I refer to 
Britain, for it is unlikely that the 
world will agree to disarm at 
conferences. 

We could give the world an 
example of a powerful country 
disarming itself. I do not doubt 
that it would be difficult at first 
being told what to do by Atomic 
Powers, but the result would be 
surplus money which Britain could 
use on the international market, 
thus in time raising the standard 
of living of the British nation. 
Then other countries would not 
laugh at us, but would admire us 
for our moral courage for making 
armament look stupid, 

Alan R. Jones, Abergavenny. 

I am writing this from a 
Christian view. 

Does it not say in the Bible “if 
a man hits your left cheek give 
him your right ” ? And does it 
not say in Romans, Chapter 2, 
“have not defence ” ? 

Why can’t we trust and love 
each other as Christ commanded 
us? Ruth Spearing, Sevenoaks. 

The letters above ate a representative 
selection of the many received on this 
subject. Once again CN is paying ten 
shillings to the writers of each of the 
letters published . And once again I want 
to thank all the other writers for sending 
me their views. Editor 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 

By our Special Correspondent 

1914-18 More than eight million men killed in the First 
World War. 

1919 Treaty of Versailles signed. 

1920 League of Nations set up in Geneva under Treaty of 
Versailles. Its Covenant (contract) stated that, if peace was fco 
be maintained, national armaments must be cut “ to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety.” 

1925 League creates a Disarmament Commission. 

1930 Commission's draft disarmament plan is rejected by 
Germany, who had been disarmed after the war. 

1932 A conference “for the reduction and limitation of 
armaments ” is called, by the League’s Council. No progress. 

1933 Hitler comes to power in Nazi Germany. The Germans 
re-arm. A British plan for partial disarmament comes to 
nothing. Disarmament Conference adjourns indefinitely. 
1939-45 Second World War; more than fifteen million lose 
their lives. 

1945 War ends in August when United States’ aircraft drop 

first atomic bombs on Japan. In October the United Nations 
(successor to the League of Nations) starts work Head' 
quarters in New York. __ 

1946 UN sets up Atomic 
Energy Commission to stop 
use of nuclear power for war. 

1947 UN sets up Commission for Conventional Armaments 
“ for the general regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces.” 

1950-53 UN forces fight war in Korea; 150,000 casualties. 

1952 In view of slow progress, the two UN commissions are 
merged into one UN Disarmament Commission. 

1953 Russia tests her first hydrogen bomb (four years behind 

1955 Russia refuses to get rid of nuclear arms before cuts 
in other arms are made. 

1956-57 Russia withdraws from Disarmament Commission. 
1958 Britain, Russia, and US meet at Geneva on 31st October 
to try to find some way to end nuclear tests under proper control. 
1959-63 Various plans put up—including idea of nuclear- 
free zone in Central Europe. But the Powers cannot agree how 
to safeguard against secret re-arming. 

1963 On 5th August a “ partial ” treaty to ban nuclear testing 
everywhere except underground Is signed in Moscow. (Not 
strictly a disarmament measure, but a step in the right 
direction.) 


KNQltYOURM^S 


Smashing fun in this 
month’s issues of Princess 
Picture Library 


: "S© r , fprUlCBSS W :, 



SUE AND THE 
VANISHING BABY (No. 65) 

Where did baby Bella come from? 
Why did she keep disappearing ? Sue 
Day, of the famous Happy Days family, 
finds an answer to some amazing 
problems. 




FIGHT TO SAVE THE 
BALLET SCHOOL (No. 66) 

Sally Doyle, the young ballerina, takes 
a job at a friend's ballet school—and 
becomes involved in an exciting feud 
with the school next door. 



Team up with Sally and Sue in their two great 
new Picture Story adventures! 


* 



OUT NOW. V- EACH 


PICTURE LIBRARY 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


ROUND-UP IN LAPLAND 


FAREWELL TO 
THE PHOENIXES 

The entire population (about 
950) has been forced to leave the 
Phoenix Islands, because of a 
water shortage. 

The average rainfall on these 
islands, which are part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice group in the 
Pacific, is 50 inches. But there 
are periodic droughts which have 
a cycle of about seven years. 

The Phoenix islanders have now 
settled on Wagina Island, in the 
Solomons. 



- ' y.-i ' t ' M 
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SOME AMAZON FACTS 


A four-man team from the 
United States Geological Survey 
has been on a fact-finding 
mission up the River Amazon, 
and one fact they have 
established is that the 3,900-mile 
river carries a greater volume of 
water than any other in the 
world. 

The Amazon pours 3,600 million 
gallons of water into the Atlantic 
every minute. This is about one- 
fifth of all the water emptied by 
rivers into the world’s oceans. 

At the Brazilian town of 
Obidos, 500 miles from the river’s 


mouth, the banks are one-and-a- 
half miles apart, and the volume 
of water is so great that it rushes 
through at the rate of 57 million 
gallons per second! The reason 
for this is that the Amazon drains 
2,300 million square miles of 
jungle where there is an average 
yearly rainfall of 92 inches. (That 
figure is almost treble the 1962 
total for England and Wales.) 

The survey team also found that 
the water of the Amazon was 
“purer than most of the tap 
water we get in the United 
States.” 


Herdsmen in Sweden's Icy 
Lapland used to use skis to 
round up their reindeer. Now 
they have motor-powered 
sleighs, which make the job 
much easier. 


POTATO TIME 

More than 2,000 cases of the 
finest seed potatoes from Northern 
Ireland are on the way to Kenya, 
where they will be planted before 
the end of this month, to be ready 
for the rainy season. 

The potatoes, worth £1,000, 
were given to the Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign by the Northern 
Ireland Seed Potato Marketing 
Board. 


NEW BIRDS 
FOUND IN 
PANAMA 

• S 

• Two new kinds of bird : 
| have been found in the South » 
: American State of Panama. \ 

■ One has been called • 
| Handley’s hummingbird, after j 

■ the man who found it. Rather • 
; bigger than the usual hum- 5 
; mingbird, it has feathers 5 

■ coloured deep green, with | 

■ shades of copper and brown. 

| On the breast it is bright 
; green, with tufts of white. 

| The other bird is a wood 

• quail, with white markings on 
; head and neck. 


NATIONAL 
MUSEUM FOR 
ADDIS ABABA 

Architects of international 
repute have been invited to submit 
designs for a-nationai museum to 
house Ethiopia’s historic, cultural, 
and artistic heritage. 

The museum, to be built in 
Addis Ababa, the capital, will 
include specialised library and 
technical services and an audi¬ 
torium to seat 400 people, 
complete with up-to-date equip¬ 
ment for dramatic performances 
and film shows. 


BRIEFLY 



Afore than 66,000 visitors from 
67 countries have planted trees in 
Israel during the past three years . 
This has been part of the campaign 
to restore trees to the devastated 
forests of Palestine . 

RAC Jubilee 

The RAC has produced the 
Silver Jubilee edition of its 
Continental Handbook. Its 832 
pages cover 23 countries, and 
include for the first time detailed 
information about Bulgaria, Fin¬ 
land, Hungary, and Poland. 

Radio Manx , Britain 9 s first 
commercial radio station, is ex - 
pected to begin broadcasting in 
June this year. 

A motor road, which it is said 
will be “as straight as an 
arrow,” is to link Moscow with 
the industrial town of Chelya¬ 
binsk, 1,230 miles away in the 
Urals. 

There are twice as many women 
students as men in the School of 
Dentistry at the Central University 
of Caracas, capital of Venezuela . 

Gift Books 

Sweden is giving 50,000 
volumes (worth £27,000) of 
science literature to a dozen 
countries in Africa, Asia, and 
South America. 


Do you know... 

Who was the first man in Space? 
What bait is used to catch roach? 
How to pitch a tent ? 

The answer to these questions and many more are 
in this new exciting series of FREE booklets in full 
colour from Nestle’s. All you do to get these booklets 
is to complete the coupon below, ticking the titles 
of those you want. For each booklet send 3 wrappers 
from any bar of Nestle’s chocolate costing 6d. or 
more to the address given. 

I : ~~ 

Send this coupon to:—Nestle’s Booklets, Dept CNi, 
Unique House, Eccleston Road, London, W.13. 

Tick the books you want. 

1. Camping. 0 4. First-Aid . 0 

2. Dogs.... 0 5. Space Travel—.. 0 

3. Ponies. 0 6. Freshwater Fishing . 0 

I enclose 3 wrappers for each booklet. 

name- 

ADDRESS- 

Offer available while stocks last and applies to U.K. only. 


@ i t > 


•?' ■ It’s fun finding out senes 
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Meet some more of 
the BIG BEAT boys— 
BILLY d. KRAMER 
and his four fabulous 
friends, The Dakotas 


pUZABETH PANNETT, a Sixth Former of Croydon High 
School, Surrey, is still bubbling with excitement at the 
success of her first art exhibition. Held at The Women’s Press 
Club, London, she made £34 from the sale of 13 of her pictures 
—two of which were sold privately. 



The work of fair-haired, green- 
eyed Elizabeth included land¬ 
scapes, horses in action, and life 
studies. Also interested in 
modelling, she is now working on 
a half life-size plaster figure. 

She started painting at three 
years old and, when I asked if 
she still had any of her early 
efforts, she laughingly said: “Yes 
—one of an ice-cream queue, my 
pet subject at that time!” 

Although it will be a little time 
before she goes to Art School, 1 
feel sure we’ll be seeing more of 
Elizabeth’s work. 


Elizabeth Pannett working on 
a Sussex landscape 

HOTEL FOR PETS 

Josephine Coleman, of Ruislip, 
Middlesex, is a great animal 
lover. ' But going away on holiday 
presented a problem, so she asked 
a friend to call in and look after 



Josephine feeding two pet 
rabbits 


her pets. This made her aware 
that other pet-lovers must have 
the same difficulties. 

It was then that Josephine got 
the idea of starting a pet’s “hotel ’* 
in her garden. Now, several 
hutches are available as from 
Easter, Depending upon the 
“guest’s ” appetite, prices vary 
from 2s. to 6s. Since cats and 
dogs can more easily be taken 
on holiday with their owners, 
Josephine (seen above with her 
brothers) will take only pets such 
as mice, guinea pigs, hamsters, and 
rabbits. 





=j “ You’ll find the hammer in = 
= the shed, some nails in the s 
= drawer, and a bandage in = 
|= the medicine chest/’ e 


SEWING’S AN ART 

TF you’ve already learned 
* embroidery, then you’ll 
know what fun it is to use 
coloured silks in varied stitches 
and watch the pattern take 
shape. But embroidery taught 
at the Royal School of Needle¬ 
work in London includes fine 
needlework of all kinds. 

Miss Valerie Moore, deputy 
work mistress at this famous 
school, is pictured below, repair¬ 
ing an altar cloth. She is, as you 
can imagine, highly skilled in such 
delicate work. The school’s work¬ 
room staff carry out repairs and 
orders for church, military, 
heraldic and all sorts of specialised 
work in tapestry, lace and other 
fine needlework. 

A fine piece of embroidery 
should be as neatly finished at 
the back as the front. Such per- 



Embroidery is a job that calls 
for skill, concentration—and 
patience 


fection requires the kind of train¬ 
ing given by the school’s two-year 
apprenticeship course. Although 
student vacancies are limited, this 
needn’t stop you from applying the 
school’s high standards to your 
own needlework, and if you’re 
interested in making sewing your 
career, you can write for particu¬ 
lars to: The Principal, The Royal 
School of Needlework, Princes 
Gate, Kensington, London. 




CAIR-HAIRED, blue-eyed, BILLY J. KRAMER has 
■ the combined good looks of Billy Fury and 
Elvis Presley—plus a pleasing personality, a 
reasonably good voice, and the superb Group 
backing of The Dakotas. 

Liverpool-born Billy (christened William 
Howard Ashton) was an apprentice engineer until 
he entered show business and turned professional 
at 19. The Kramer conquest started from the time 
that magician-manager of melody-makers, Brian 
Epstein, teamed him with the more experienced 
Dakotas. In just over one year the Group’s 
successful records. Do You Want To Know A 
Secret 7 and Bad To Me, twice took them to the 
heights. The Dakotas* own record, The Cruet See, 
also hit the charts. The big-time status symbols 


followed—-managers, publicity agents, TV shows, 
Including the greatest show of all for pop stars— 
the London Palladium. 

But, with all the Big Beat ballyhoo, Billy never 
forgets it’s the fans who can make or break pop 
stars, and his Group’s aim is summed up in their 
recording I J // Keep You Satisfied. Whether Billy 
does so with his latest disc remains to be seen, for, 
in contrast to his usual fast-moving records, he’s 
chosen a haunting rockabaMad, Little Children — 
so watch the charts ! 

Likes : Collecting records, football, curried beef, 
comedy, and girls. 

D/si/kes: Wind, rain and snow. 

Aim: Another smash hit I 

Next week j The Swinging Blue Jeans 
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HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


w — 


WHO MAY VOTE? 


]Y|OST adults are allowed to vote at a General Election, but 
in Britain voting is not compulsory (it is in some 
countries). Actually about eight out of every ten people 
allowed to vote in the United Kingdom do so. 

In each constituency there is a libraries for two to three weeks 


person called the Registration 
Officer, whose main job is to 
compile the yearly Parliamentary 
Register of those entitled to vote. 
The Parliamentary Register i$ 


early in December. The Regis¬ 
tration Officer then issues the 
Register of Electors not later than 
15th February of the fallowing 
year, and it comes into force on 


simply a Jong list of names and J6ih February, 
addresses. To be entitled to vote when 

Each year every householder election day comes, a person must 
has to give the Registration Officer be a British subject or a citizen of 
details (on forms provided) of all the Republic of Ireland, over 21, 
the people in his 


and on the Register of Electors, 
Some people are not allowed to 
register as voters. These include 
members of the House of Lords, 
persons of unsound mind, and 
criminals serving a sentence of 
more than 12 months (although, 
oddly enough, criminals in Scot¬ 
land can vote!). Also people 
who, within the previous five 
years, have been found guilty of 
corrupt or illegal practices in 
connection with an election (see 
C N, 7th March), are disqualified 
from voting. 


house. Householders 
must filf in this form 
—they can be fined 
or sent to prison if 
they fail to do so. 

When all the forms 
have been returned, 
the Registration 
Officer draw's up the 
Parliamentary 
Register of Electors 
for the constituency. 
He first publishes the 
fists late in each year 
and they 'arc dis¬ 
played in such places 
as council offices, post 
offices, and public 



Absent Electors 

In general, people can only 
vote in the constituency in which 
they live. If you lived in 
Lancaster when the register was 
drawn up, you could only vote in 
Lancaster at the election. People 
who work overseas or who travel 
about a lot register in the 
constituency in which they would 
normally live. At the election 
they will either vote by post or 
by proxy (which means they will 
instruct somebody else to vote for 
them). Certain other people 
(such as the blind or those who 
are bedridden) are also allowed 
to vote by post or by proxy. 


Notices are displayed for about three 
weeks 


Next 
Week : 


POLLING DAY 


TAKE A LOOK 



I 


MORE ABOUT WHALES 


N case any of you think that the Dinosaurs of prehistoric 
.days were all monsters of fabulous size, it is as well to 
remind you that some of them were quite small, and that even 
the largest was not as big as the Blue Whale of today. 

This great marine mammal 


marine 

stands supreme as the most 
gigantic animal of any age. It 
can' reach a length of anything 
from 90 to 100 feet and may easily 
weigh as many tons. 

Not all whales are huge, as 
those of you who have seen 
porpoises or dolphins will know. 
The Common Dolphin may 
measure about eight feet, while 
the Common Porpoise is normally 
less than six. Both these “little'* 
members of the whale Order have 
teeth which, with species such as 
the Sperm Whale and the vora¬ 
cious Killer Whale and several 
more, distinguishes this group 


by 


Maxwell Knight 


from the Baleen Whales, or so- 
called '‘whale-bone whales” 

I say ” so-called ” because the 
interesting sieves through which 
these animals filter their food are 
not composed of bone but of a 
horny substance in the form of 
plates along the edges of the upper 
jaw. These plates filter out quite 
tiny organisms—usually referred 
to as plankton —and in some cases 
shrimp-like creatures known as 
krill. 

The Killer—really a large kind 


of dolphin—can measure 15 to 
20 feet or more, but should not 
only be judged by the fact that 
it is smaller than the great baleen 
whales. These toothed whales 
swim about in small '‘schools” 
and their food, according to the 
region which they inhabit, ranges 
from seals, squids, and smaller 
whale relations to just ordinary 
fish. 

Those whales which are hunted 
for their meat and oils are sup¬ 
posed to be strictly controlled as 
regards the total to be killed in a 
year. Not all nations honour the 
agreements, I fear, and the 
numbers of these kinds of whales 
are' by no means as great as they 
were. 


The man standing on this 
sperm whale’s tail gives some 
idea of its size 
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i in the warm waters of the eastern Mediterranean, 
between Europe, Africa and Asia, Cyprus enjoys an 
even climate. When well watered, the soil is fertile and 
peaches, cherries, dates, oranges and lemons grow in 
profusion. There are also extensive vineyards. 

. capita! of the Cyprus Republic is Nicosia, which lies 
inland. Chief ports are Famagusta, Larnaca and Limassol. 

From earliest times the island has been considered a 
place of considerable strategic importance. Accordingly 
it has known many overlords down through the centuries. 



Four scenes which have changed little over the years. Above left: 
Salamis. Below left: Soujoukko, a Cyprus sweetmeat made of stri 

Grape pickers on the terr; 
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PANOIIAMA 


News in Pictures 




Ancient and modern. Above: A massive old fortress dominates 
the harbour at Kyrenia. Below : Metaxas Square, in Nicosia. 




It has been part of the Persian, Babylonian, Roman 
and Byzantine empires ; it was seized by Richard the 
Lionheart of England during the Crusades ; it was later 
ruled by Venice, and in 1571 it fell to the Turks. It 
remained Turkish for over 300 years until the British took 
over towards the end of the last century. 

The population is mainly of Greek origin, but there is 
a substantial Turkish minority. The old conflict between 
Greek and Turk, and between Christianity and Islam, is 
illustrated by Cyprus’s present>day troubles. 



he village of Kierou. Above right: Classical remains at 
»of nuts covered with jellied grape juice. Below right: 


$ near Limassol 








From a CN Reader 

£ 4 , 000,000 
FROM A 
HAIRPIN! 

* 

VERY three minutes of a 
working day, on average, 
the Patent Office in London 
receives details of a new 
invention* 

Only a few have any 
commercial possibilities* Many 
are crazy. For example 1 , one 
was designed to beep big noses 
out of cops of tea! 

Equally ridiculous were some 
gadgets invented in great-grand¬ 
father's day. 

The 44 water hat” designed by 
a German* was to be used by 
soldiers in German West Africa. 
It was a sort of topee with a 
sunken brim called the “moat”. 
This was supposed to catch 
rain-water, and store it for the 
wearer. To release the water 
there was a tiny tap under the 
brim. 

“ Home Mountaineer ” 

Another German invented the 
“home mountaineer”. This 
strange contraption was intended 
to give the sportsman all the 
thrills of mountaineering with¬ 
out leaving his house. He stood 
on a treadmill operating bellows 
which pumped air to a mask 
he wore. This was regulated to 
give wind-in-the-face effects 
suited to the heights he 
“climbed 

But some inventors have 
found great wealth in the 
simplest designs. 

When women wore long hair* 
they were continually complain¬ 
ing that the hairpins then used 
fell out too easily. Solomon 
Goldberg simply took one of 
these hairpins, put a few kinks 
in it, and made a fortune. The 
inventor of the “wavy” hair¬ 
pin left £4,000.000 when he died. 

Blake’s Reward 

The boot protector was 
invented by accident. John 
Blake was walking across the 
Yorkshire moors when a piece 
of metat got fixed under the 
sole of his boot. Later the sole 
needed repairing, but Blake 
noticed that the part beneath 
the metal was still unworn. He 
marketed his “Blakeys”, which 
brought him £290,000 before he 
died. 

One man made a fortune by 
withholding his invention from 
the public. Swedish match 
king, Kreuger, paid an Austrian * 
£500,000 for keeping his '‘ever¬ 
lasting match” off the market; 
reason—it could' have ruined 
Kreuger’s match empire, 

AUSTIN JONES 
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Here’s your chance to get a Beginner’s Stamp Collector’s Outfit 
absolutely FREE* This outfit, worth at least 5s., contains everything to 
start you off on the World’s Finest Hobby! This is what it includes— 


1. World Stamp Album with 
120 illustrations to hold 
1,550 stamps. 

2. Magnifier to check stamps 
for flaws, etc. 

3. Stamp Wallet for u swaps,” 
etc. 

4. Perforation Gauge to 
measure perforations. 

5. Black metal Watermark De¬ 
tector Tray — and leaflet 
explaining how to use items 
4 and 5. 

6 . Metal Tweezers for handling 
stamps properly. 

7. 16-page XLCR Stamp Finder 
Book to enable you to 
identify stamps easily. 

8. Land Finder World Map. 

9. Packet of Stamp Hinges. 


10. Exact full colour facsimile of 
World’s Rarest Stamp. 
(Original worth over 
£35,000!) 

I i. “ How to Organise a Stamp 
Club ” leaflet. 

12. Super Stamp Club Badge, 
in red, white and blue to 
wear on your lapel. 

13. Price List of Albums, Packets 
of Stamps, Accessories, etc. 

14. A sheet of 100 Flag Stamps 
(gummed and perforated just 
like stamps) all in correct 
colours to dress up your 
album pages. 

15. A special packet of K0 
different stamps from 10 
different countries to start 
you off on this grand hobby. 


The above 15 items will be sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE if you fill in the 
coupon below and post it to us with 1/- in stamps for postage and packing. We will 
also send you a selection of our famous SPECIAL APPROVALS—a booklet of priced 
stamps. You can buy any you wish or return if you don’t wish to buy them. You are 

under no obligation to buy 


To PHILATELIC SERVICES (DEPT. C.N.l) 
EASTRINGTON. GOOLE. YORKSHIRE 

Please send me the Free Stamp Collector’s Outfit 
described above and your Special Approvals for 
inspection. I enclose 1/- in stamps for postage 
and packing. 

Nome........... 


Address. 


anything. All our stamps are 
catalogued by Gibbons and 
are guaranteed genuine. We 
will also send you a free 
VOUCHER-CHEQUE value 
8/9, This enables you to 
buy a complete 17/6 
Approval Book at half price, 
if you wish. Please tell 
your parents you are sending 
for this FREE Outfit and 
Approvals. 


UOHYT 

SSOLHTE 

COOAAIINSST 

Sort out the mixed up letters of these three words to 
make the name of a well-known organization. Got it ? 
The Youth Hostels Association, of course ! 

Some people are all mixed up about the Y H A. They 
think you have to be a youth to join, but in fact member¬ 
ship is open to any boy or girl from 5 years old. Even 
parents can join ,.. and they often do. 

Then again, some people imagine that youth hostelling 
is just for summer holidays. That isn’t true. Many 
hostels are open all the year round and you can stay at 
them for week-ends or odd days whenever "you like. 

If you are mixed up about the Y H A, fill in the coupon 
below and send for a large free folder which will tell you 
all about it. 


To Youth Hostels Association, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free brochure giving details ofYHA . 

NAME.. 

ADDRESS.... 

CN647.. 



CHOOSING 

Here is the second article in our 
new series, specially written for 
CN by a pony expert. 


Y^HOOSING your own pony is 
V always exciting. And even 
if you aren’t lucky enough to be 
able to have one, you can come 
along with u$ while we’re looking. 
Your turn may come one day. 

Looks ‘ are " not terribly 
important, but there are certain 
points that do matter and it’s as 
well to have the advice of some¬ 
one who knows. 

We don’t want the weedy sort, 
but a pony with a good deep 
“barrel,” strong, sturdy legs with 
plenty of “bone,” and good, 
sound feet A nice sloping 


-by- 

Ralph Greaves 


shoulder and good head-carriage 
will make the ride all the better. 

The next thing to think about is 
size, and that will depend on 
how big you are yourself. Don’t 
forget that you are going to grow. 
It’s a pity to buy a pony, however 
nice it is, if it’s going to be too 
small for you in a year's time. 

Size is judged by height at the 
point of the withers; the measure 
in “hands ” and inches (a hand 
being four inches, or the width of 
a palm). When we talk about a 
pony being 12.2 we mean that it 
stands 12 hands 2 inches—that its 
height is 50 inches. 

If you want to know exactly 
how big a pony is, you use a 
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A PARTNER 

measuring stick, marked off in 
hands and inches, with a sliding 
arm. One soon gets into the way 
of thinking in hands. Supposing 
your own height is four feet six, 
how many hands are you? (13*2) 
Ponies can be conveniently 
divided into three size groups. 
This, in fact, is how they are 
classified at shows, and you will 
find it rather a help when deciding 
how big a one you want. 



A good, sturdy mount 
makes all the difference 


which are as good as one could 
wish for. 

The final group is for ponies up 
to 14.2. This is quite a big pony, 
and, if you ever think of showing 
or show-jumping, this is the 
maximum height allowed. In this 
group we get the Connemaras and 
the Fells, but most of the bigger 
show ponies are by Arab or 
thoroughbred sires. 

Having looked them over, we’ll 
decide that we want a medium¬ 
sized pony, about 13.2, one that 
you won’t grow out of too 
quickly. And since we haven’t 
got a great deal of money, he 



While we’re talking about size, 
we can at the same time get an 
idea of different breeds. Anything 
up to 12.2 is considered a “small ” 
pony, suitable for a rider of 
about riine or ten. In this group 
we find the little Dartmoors, 
usually about 10 or 11 hands, the 
Exmoors, and the Welsh. The 
next—or middle—group go up to 
13.2,-suitable for the teenager. In 
this group we get the New Forest, 


mayn’t be of any particular breed 
but just a rough sort of pony, 
with perhaps a bit of Welsh in 
him and with the good points 
we’ve mentioned. 

We still have to find the right 
pony, and this may involve a bit 
of a search, since there are quite 
a number of points to look for. 

By far the most important thing 
is a pony’s manners. This we will 
discuss next time. 


SAVED FROM A BOAT-IN THE DESERT! 


'T'HE crew of a Beverley trans- 
^ port visiting the RAF station 
at Sharjah, on the Persian Gulf, 
was suddenly called on to search 
for three men in a boat. They 
eventually found them—high and 
dry in the desert three miles from 
the coast of Trucial Oman ! 

Three students had set out from 
Tarif, on the Persian Gulf, on a 
geological expedition, and then all 
trace of them was lost.' The 

Beverley began an air search, 

flying up and down the desolate 

coast. After four hours the 

captain decided to head inland, for 
the highest tides of the year and 
strong winds had so flooded the 


region that the coastline was 
almost unrecognisable. 

Three more hours of searching, 
and then the students and their 
boat were spotted. Flying in low, 
the Beverley dropped a survival 
pack containing food and water. 

Quicksands ! 

The boat had been washed 
inland by the great tide. With their 
survival kit, the students left the 
boat and started out for what they 
thought would be the direction in 
which lay the nearest habitation. 
What they did not know was that 
they were surrounded by quick¬ 
sands. 


Fortunately the Beverley had 
stayed in the area, and, making a 
low run, the captain dropped a 
note to the students warning them 
to stay in their boat. By chance, 
the crew spotted a troop of 
Trucial Oman Scouts about 25 
miles away, and the Beverley was 
flown over them so that another 
note could be dropped. The 
captain guided the rescue party 
by flying backwards and forwards, 
but because of the quicksands and 
the flooding it was 36 hours before 
the Scouts in their troop-carrier 
and two Land-rovers reached the 
stranded men—six days after they 
had left Tarif. 


CROSSWORD 

PUZZLE 

ACROSS : 1 Land of the Midnight Sun. 4 Talented. 
9 & 10 Signed by King John in 1215. 11 People of 

the Netherlands. 12 French river. 13 Rave. 14 Bog. 
18 Former British coin worth 5s. 21 Egg-shaped. 22 A 
flock. 23 To put. 24 Banish from one’s native land. 
25 To lift. 26 Fall suddenly. 27 Danish birthplace of 
Hans Christian Andersen, 

DOWN : 1 Viz. 2 Recover. 3 Scholastic. 5 Small 
measure. 6 Plaid cloth. 7 Scarcity. 8 To become 
worse. 15 Impeded. 16 Wooded country. 17 Metallic 
element discovered by Madame Curie. 19 Action. 
20 Worship. 23 British statesman who introduced 
the police force. Answer on page 12. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, 21st March, 1964 

Achilles had watched the Trojans rout his fellow countrymen . Then , dismayed, he saw his 
friend , Machaon , stagger wounded from the battle. Immediately he sent Patroclus for further 
news . On meeting Nestor, the wise old Greek leader , Patroclus learned that the situation urn 
desperate. It seemed that nothing could now stop the Trojans . 


9 



Part 13 



6. In a vain endeavour to make a last stand, the 
Greeks tried to counter-attack to throw the 
Trojans back. It was no use. Forced to retreat, 
they fled to the sea in confusion and disorder. 
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22 STAMPS FROM 

OUT OF THE WAY 

COUNTRIES 3d. postage 

Including the Afghanistan and Costa 
Rica shown, also Albania, Cape of 
Good . Hope, Greenland, Travancore, 
a \ Lithuania, Rwandaise ’(and others to 
fj. \ help fill the empty pages In. your 
album). Super offer to new appll- 
\ cants for sterling Approvals— 


Sterling Approvals— 
tvoted THE BEST by so many). 
. Just send two 3d. stamps and 
: *.A ask to see a fine selection on 
approval. 


(Please fell your parents about fit is special offer.) 


STERLING STAMP SERVICE 


(DEPT. 


C.N.113). LANCING. 
SUSSEX 



FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that 
MALTA periodically issues 
stamps to ^commemorate 
special events—and that we 
will send to YOU, ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE, three of 
these stamps, as illustrated? 

Just ask to see our 
SUPERIOR DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS, enclosing 
3d. stampfor postage, (Over¬ 
seas 5/- deposit), — and 
please tell your parents . 

M. HUTCHINSON, (Dept. 96), 
MILFORD, HATMEID, SUSSEX. 


FREE! 135 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

including Giant Bulgaria Space issue, 
an enormous CHINA STAMP + 9 other 
large pictorials. 

THESE ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
TO ALL STAMP COLLECTORS 
WHOSEND FOR OUR APPROVALS P'ease tell your parents. 



Just put your name and address on a piece of paper 
and send it with 6d. for postage to : 


AVON STAMPS (D, P t.ci6w) DISS, NORFOLK 


K FREE! 

| * It ROCKET STAMPS □ 

f E 22 SPORTS STAMPS f) 

p 20 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 

33 ANIMALS AND BIRDS □ f 
|gj 144 WHOLE WORLD Q S 

pg STAMP ALBUM Q i 

w2 Just put a cross by the gift you would * 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 

W FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. We can only a fiord to 
*3 give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 

8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee. {Pleass tell your parents.) 

H BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LID. 

£ (Dept. M59), BRIDGNORTH 

in TRANSPORT STAMPS FREE «<> DAPIfFTQ 
J U everyone ordering one of these f ttullL 1 0 

25 diff. 
Ceylon 1/9 

Cyprus 4/6 

Guatemala 2/6 
Hong Kong 3/9 
Iraq 1/6 

Israel 4/- 

Lebanon 2/- 
Liberla 6/- 

Zanzlbar 9/- 
200 diff. 
Belgium 3/9 
Czech.Slo. 6/. 
China 3/6 

50 diff. 

Belgium C.3/6 
Bolivia 5/- 

Cuba 3/6 

Ecuador 5/- 
Egypt 2/6 

Eire 5/- 

Europe 10/- 
Luxemb’g 3/6 
N. Zealand S/6 
500 diff. 
Germany 17/6 
Hungary 20/- 
France 35/- 

100 diff. 
Austria 2/3 
Argentina 3/6 
Bulgaria 3/6 
Columbia 8/6 
Italy 1/9 

India 3/- 

Mal&ya 9/- 
Sweden 4/6 
Spain 2/3 

Swiss C/« 

U.S.A, 4/- 
Russla 6/6 
Salvador 17/6 

BRITISH EMPIRE 

100 diff. 2/6; 200 4/6; 500 18/6; 1.000 45/-. 

With order over 20/- special free gift 
$2 Kelantan (cat. 10/-) 

Please tell your parents. 

POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

Bomidmps (H), 16 Kidderminster Rood. Criydon, Suirey 

25 FREE SUMPS 

THE WHOLE WORLD, ALL DIFFERENT 

Absolutely free to introduce stamps on 
approval. If you are under 16 please 
tell your parents you are writing. 

ur urn enu 11 hossburn avenue, 

W. WILMJn BALLOCH. DUNBARTONSHIRE 

i-- FREE --1 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4id. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 

- Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER INI 

2 Litchfield Way, Brpxbourne, Herts. 

BARGAIN COMMONWEALTH APPROVALS 

» All used stamps J, CAT. i 

X at less than 3 PRICE X 

Less than 1 Cat. price for all mint stamps. 

Write today for Bargain Approvals 
enclosing name and address and 3d. 
stamp. Pletise tell your parents, 

P. PRILL! PSON, 62 Earsdon Road, 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland 

^|% ^ ^ V 100 different stamps 

kKhr I and 

1 llkk m Magnifying Glass 

Just request id. upwards Br. Colonial 
or Foreign Approvals and enclose 4|d. 
for postage. Please tell yottr parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN44I 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, 
Dorset 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 

MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND, IN THESE 
BOXES 

, Write TODAY for full details and trial box {applicants under 21 
parents' consent please ) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


EXPLORERS AND THEIR SHIPS 


ywo 


Lincolnshire boys who grew up to become explorers 
are honoured on two new Australian high value stamps. 
They are Matthew Flinders, who was bom at Donington in 
1774, and George Bass, who came from Asworthy. 

After being apprenticed to a 
doctor at Boston, George Bass 
joined the Navy and was 
appointed surgeon to HMS 
Reliance. In 1795 he sailed for 
Australia and spent five years 
exploring the coasts of New 
South Wales and Tasmania. 

The 150-mile-wide stretch of 






which he made a later voyage to 
Australian waters. 

Unfortunately, his voyage home 
to England ended in disaster. 
Flinders was shipwrecked on a 


by C. W. Hill 


water between Tasmania and the 
Australian mainland is named 
after him, Bass Strait. His 
portrait appears on the new 
Australian £1 stamp, pictured here. 
In the background is the small 
boat, a whaler, in which he first 
penetrated the Strait. 

One of Bass's shipmates in HMS 
Reliance was a midshipman, 
Matthew Flinders, who was also 
passionately interested in explor¬ 
ing unknown coastlines. His 
portrait i$ shown on the new 10$. 
stamp, the ship in the background 
being the sloop Investigator, in 


coral reef and after being rescued 
was taken prisoner-of-war by the 
French. His sufferings ruined his 
health and he died at the age of 
40. The Flinders Range of 
mountains in South Australia and 
the Flinders River in Queensland 
are named after him. 

new 50-cents stamp, intended 

mainly for use on parcels and 
airmail correspondence, has been 
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issued by the postal administra¬ 
tion of the United Nations. Its 
design, pictured at foot of the 
previous column, is the work of a 
Tunisian artist, Hatim el Mekki, 
who has designed many of his own 
country's most attractive stamps. 

Printed in bright colours by the 
Swiss firm of Courvoisier, Ltd., 
the stamp shows the emblem of 
peace, a dove with an olive branch 
in its beak, standing on a many- 
coloured globe representing the 
world. 

'J’he Philatelic Congress of Great 
Britain will meet at Bourne¬ 
mouth from 26th to 29th May 
this year. Collectors from all over 
the United Kingdom, and many 
visitors from overseas, will meet 
to discuss their hobby and to see 
displays of rare stamps. This will 
be the 46th congress. The first 
was held in Manchester in 1909. 

A special post office will be 
opened during the Congress and 
all mail posted there will receive 
the pictorial _ 

postmark . 

shown here. 

Souvenir! 
envelopes and 
postcards will 
also be avail¬ 
able, Particu¬ 
lars of these 
may be obtained from the 
organising secretary, Mr R. A. 
Wheeler, 6 Havelock Road, Brank- 
some, Poole, Dorset. If you write 
to him, please remember a 3d. 
stamp for his reply. 



PICK A PUZZLE 


WORD CHANGING 
IN FOUR MOVES 

Can you reduce the word 
HEATHER to HAT in four 
moves, taking away one letter at 
a time, and re-arranging- those left 
to form a complete word? 

SUM PUZZLE 

What is half of a half of a half 
of a half ? 

HIGH TO LOW 

Can you place these groups in 
their correct order , starting, in 
each case, with the highest ? 

Captain, colonel, brigadier, 
lieutenant. 

Metre, rod, chain, fathom. 

13/16, h h h 

Mintm, quaver, crotchet, semi¬ 
breve. 



EASTER FLOWER 


BONNET 

How many different kinds of 
spring flowers can you spot on 
this Easter Bonnet? 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

CDCC This Scarce CEYLON 
label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 

Please tef/ your porents 

E.H.W. Ltd. {Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON WC1 


FOR 

FOOTBALLERS 

All the football clubs below have 
nicknames. What are they ? 

Bolton Wanderers, Arsenal, 
Luton Town, Northampton Town, 
Norwich City, West Ham. 



! JUMBLED IN j 
CHESHIRE 

S Re-arrange the letters in the l 
j words below to form the j 
5 name of a famous radio - : 
j telescope in Cheshire . { 

1 DARK JOB NELL S 


PLACES IN SONG 

Complete the following lines from 
well-known British songs, by 
inserting a place name in each of 
the blank spaces. 

In.’$ fair city, where 

girls are so pretty , 

On the bonnie, bonnie banks 

of.. 

Where the mountains of 

.sweep down to the sea 

Men of . in the 

hollow 

Hurrah for the bonnets of 
bonnie. 

END WITH DER 

The answer to each of the clues 
below ends with the letters DER. 

Rob, uninvited guest, roam, 
large rock, obstruct. 


Answers to puzzles are on page 12 
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C N fiction 

Part f. A Cat and Two Dogs 

AN the eve of the incredible journey, towards the end of 
^ September, John Longridge sat by a crackling log fire 
in his comfortable library. He turned his newspaper with 
some difficulty, for a slender, wheat-coloured Siamese cat was 
curled on his knee, chocolate-coloured front paws curved in 
towards one another. 


On the floor, his scarred, bony 
head resting alongside the man's 
feet, lay an old, white English 
bull terrier. His slanted almond- 
shaped eyes, sunk deep within 
their pinkish rims, were closed; 
one large triangular ear caught the 
firelight, flushing the inside a 
delicate pink, so that it appeared 
almost translucent. 

Anyone unaccustomed to the 
rather peculiar points of bull 
terrier beauty would have thought 
him a strange if not downright 
ugly dog, with the naked, down¬ 
faced arc of his profile, his deep- 
chested, stocky body and whip- 
tapered tail. But the true lover 
of an ancient and honourable 
breed would have recognised the 
blood and bone of this elderly and 
rather battered body; would have 
known that in his prime this had 
been a magnificent specimen of 
compact sinew and muscle, bred 
to fight and endure; and would 
have loved him for his curious 
mixture of wicked, unyielding 
fighter yet devoted and docile 
family pet, and above all for the 
irrepressible air of sly merriment 
which gleamed in his little slant 
eyes. 

O PPOSITE was another dog, 
nose on paws, brown eyes 
open and watchful in contrast to 
the peacefulness radiated by the 
other occupants of the room. This 
was a large red-gold Labrador 
retriever, a young dog with all the 
heritage of his sturdy working 
forebears in his powerful build, 
broad noble head and deep, blunt, 
gentle mouth. 

John Longridge rose frorn the 
chair, depositing the cat, with an 
apologetic pat, on the floor, and 
carefully moved his foot from 
near the old dog’s head before 
walking across the room to where 
there were several guns on racks. 
He looked at them thoughtfully, 
running his fingers lovingly down 
the smooth grain of the hand- 


JUST 
LIKE 
FATHER! 

Th« 

wonderful 
set 

com prises: 
7 ft. long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 
reel, line, 
float, rod 
rests, hook 
attachment, 
sgle hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/11 P.O. to: 

Wnt. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW1 
585 High Rood. Finchley, London, N.12 
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older child to make learning 
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starts young children on the road 
to Looking and Learning. 


rubbed stocks, and finally lifted 
down a beautifully chased and 
engraved double-barrelled gun. He 
“ broke ” it and peered down the 
gleaming barrels. 

As though at a signal, the 
young dog sat up silently in the 
shadows, his ears pricked in 
interest. The gun fell back into 
place with a well-oiled click and 
the dog whined. The man 
replaced the gun in sudden contri¬ 
tion, and the dog lay down again, 
his head turned away, his eyes 
miserable. 

Longridge walked over to make 
amends for his thoughtlessness. 
But, as he bent down to pat the 
dog, the telephone rang so 
suddenly and shrilly in the quiet 
room that the cat jumped 
indignantly off the chair and the 
bull terrier started clumsily to his 
feet. 

A FEW minutes later Mr. 

Longridge put the receiver 
back with relief and looked across 
the room at the old dog, who had 
climbed stealthily into the arm¬ 
chair and sat lolling back against 
the cushions, his eyes half closed, 
awaiting the expected reproof. He 
addressed him with the proper 
degree of ferocity, telling him that 
he was a disgrace to his upbring¬ 
ing and his ancestors, “AND”— 
he paused in weighty emphasis— 
“a very . . . bad . . . dog \” 

At these two dread words the 
terrier laid his ears flat against 
his skull, slanted his eyes back 
until they almost disappeared, 
then drew hts lips back over his 
teeth in an apologetic grin, 
quivering the end of his disgrace¬ 
ful tail. His parody of sorrow 
brought its usual reprieve: the 
man laughed and patted the bony 
head, then enticed him down with 
the promise of a run. 

So the old dog, who was a 
natural clown, slithered half off 
the chair and stood, with his hind¬ 
quarters resting on the cushions, 
waving his tail and nudging the 
cat, which sat like an Egyptian 
statue, eyes half closed, head 
erect, then gave a throaty growl 
and patted at the pink and black 
bull-terrier nose. Then together 
they followed the man to the 
door, where the young dog waited 
to fall in behind the little proces¬ 
sion. 

Longridge opened the door 
leading on to the garden,- and the 
two dogs and the cat squeezed 
past his legs and into the cool 
night air. Their nightly routine 
never varied—first the few minutes 
of separate local investigation, 
then the indefinable moment when 
all met again and paused before 
setting off through the gap in the 
hedge at the bottom of the garden 
and into the fields and woods that 
lay beyond. 

J OHN LONGRIDGE and his 
brother owned a small cabin 
by the shores of remote Heron 

Lake, about 200 miles away. 
Twice a year they spent two or 
three weeks there together, lead¬ 
ing the life they loved, spending 
many hours in companionable 
silence in their canoe, fishing in 
spring and hunting in the autumn. 

Usually John had simply locked 
up and left, leaving the key with 




JOURNEY 



by Sheila Burnford 


it 

The young dog padded off to 
his rug on the floor of the little 
back kitchen, and the bull terrier 
started up the steep stairs, and 
was already curled in his basket in 
the bedroom when Longridge him¬ 
self came to bed 

* * * 

They had come to him, this odd 
and lovable trio, over eight 
months ago, from the home of an 
old friend, Jim Hunter. Long¬ 
ridge was in fact godfather to the 
Hunters’ nine-year-old daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

He had been staying with them 
when the invitation came for Jim 
Hunter to deliver a series of 
lectures which would involve a 
stay in England of nearly nine 
months, and he had witnessed the 
tears of his goddaughter and the 
glum silence of her brother, Peter, 
when it was decided that their 
three pets would have to be 
boarded out. 


Mrs. Oakes so that she could 
come in once or twice a week 
and keep the house warm and 
aired. However, now he had the 
animals to consider. 

He had thought of taking them 
all to a boarding kennel in the 
town, but Mrs, Oakes, who loved 
the assorted trio, had protested 
vigorously and asserted that she 
herself would look after them 
“rather than have those poor 
dumb animals fretting themselves 
into a state in some kennel, and 
probably half starved into the 
bargain.” So it had been arranged 
that she and her husband, Bert, 
would look after the three 
animals. Bert would be working in 


them—l know they will be fine. 

He wrote the last few words 
with a smile, for the bull terrier 
had Mrs. Oakes completely 
enslaved and worked his advan¬ 
tage to the full. 

He left the pages on the desk 
under a glass paperweight, then 
opened the door in answer to a 
faint scratch. The old dog and 
the cat bounded in to greet him 
with their usual affection, bringing 
the fresh smell of the outdoors 
with them. The young dog 
fallowed more sedately and stood 
by, watching aloofly as the other 
whipped his tail like a lash against 
the man’s legs, while the cat 
pressed against him, purring in a 


E lizabeth was the self- 

appointed owner of the cat. 
She fed and brushed him, took 

him for walks, and he slept at the 
foot of her bed. Eleven-year-old 
Peter had been inseparable from 
the bull terrier ever since the 
small white puppy had arrived on 
Peter’s first birthday. In fact, the 
boy could not remember a day 
of his life when Bodger had not 
been part of it. 

And the young dog belonged, in 
every sense of the word, heart and 
soul to their father, who had 
trained him since puppyhood. 

Now they were faced with the 
realisation of separation, and in 
the appalled silence that followed 



John Longridge sat by the fire with the cat and two dogs Prom the Walt Disney film 


the garden, anyway, so that they 
could be outside most of the time, 
and Mrs. Oakes would feed them 
and keep her eye on them while 
she was working in the house. 

W HEN he had finished packing, 
Mr. Longridge sat down at 
the desk and drew out a small 

memo pad. Dear Mrs . Oakes , he 
wrote, Please order some more 
coffee and replace the canned food 
Vve taken. / will be taking the 
dogs (and Tao , too. of course !)— 
here he came to the end of the 
small square of paper, and taking 
another piece he continued— out 
for a run before I leave , and wilt 
give them something to eat, so 
don't lei our greedy white friend 
tell you he is starving! Don't 
worry yourselves too much over 


deep rumble; but he wagged his 
tail briefly and politely when the 
man patted him. 

T HE cat walked into the library 
to curl up on the warm 
hearth. Later, when the ashes 
grew cold, he would move to the 
top of the radiator, and then, 
sometime in the middle of the 
night, he would steal upstairs and 
curl up beside the old dog. It 
was useless shutting the bedroom 
door, or any other door of the 
house for that matter, for the cat 
would open them all, latches or 
doorknobs. The only doors that 
defeated him were those with 
porcelain handles, for he found it 
impossible to get a purchase on 
the shiny surface with his long, 
monkey-like paws. 


the decision Longridge had 
watched Elizabeth’s face screw up 
in the prelude to tears. Then he 
heard a voice, which he recognised 
with astonishment to be his own, 
telling everybody not to worry, 
not to worry at all—he would 
take care of everything! Were 
not he and the animals already 
well known to one another? And 
had he not plenty of room, and 
a large garden? . . . Mrs. Oakes? 
Why, she would just love to have 
them. 

S O one day (he Hunter family 
had driven over and the pets 
had been left, with many tearful 
farewells from Elizabeth and last- 
minute instructions from Peter. 
To be continued 
Ig) Sheila Eitrnford, 1964 
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THE MAKING 
OF AN 
ATHLETE 

Summer Training- 

. When doing starting practice, 
always sprint to the 60 yards mark. 
In the 220 and 440 race you will 
be unable to sprint the entire 
distance at full effort. You should 
cover the first 50 yards flat out, 
then “coast” to the three-quarter 
distance mark and sprint hard 
again. 

Practise the “coast”; it means 
running at near full effort in a 


-———by-— 

F. J. Horwill 

Senior Honorary A mateur Athletic 
Association Coach 

Here is another in the series of 
instructional articles specially 
written for CN. Owing to pressure 
on space , Mr. HonviiVs article 
on CIRCUIT TRAINING has 
been held over until next week . 


relaxed style (longer stride and 
less violent arm action). Run 
3 x 300 yards each week trying to 
perfect the “coast” 

For the short sprint races, 
alternate your training; one day 
do 10x60 yards from the blocks, 
with three minutes rest between 
runs, and next day do 2x300 
yards fast striding. 

The 440 race calls for stamina 
and speed; one day do 4x220 at 
racing speed with three minutes 
rest, and next day run 3x660 at 
ten seconds per quarter mile 
slower than race speed. 

Weight training should be done 
once a week during the summer 
and every other day in the winter. 

Always jog one mile and stride 
several yards before racing and 
training. This is called limbering 
up. 


SCHOOLBOYS TAKE OVER AT 
NINIAN 


PARK 

XTINIAN PARK may be the 
^ home of Cardiff City, 
only club to take the English 
FA Cup out of England; and 
it may be the home of Welsh 
senior international soccer. But 
on Saturday, Ninian Park, 
belongs to schoolboys. 

On Saturday, at this famous 
ground, will be staged the Wales 
v Scotland schoolboys’ match. 
There have been 40 such meetings 
between the two. Wales has won 
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By the Sports Editor 


only six of them, and there has 
been bitter defeat on 24 occasions. 

The last Welsh victory was in 
1937, at the Vetch Field, Swansea. 
The score in that match was 3 
goals to 1, which was exactly the 
same as that by which the Welsh 
boys defeated the Irish a month 
ago—at Swansea. 

I went to that'match, to see 22 
lads playing in their first interna¬ 


tional. Not unnaturally, it took 
most of them quite a time to settle 
down; but two who were quick to 
find their feet were John Toshack, 
the Welsh inside right, and 

William Thompson, the Irish left 
half, whose light auburn hair 

made him very noticeable. 

Half-time came with no score, 
but immediately after the restart 
John Toshack scored a great goal 
—and all Wales must have known 
it! A few minutes later there 

came another roar, which must 

have soared above the Welsh hills 
and across the Irish Sea, to tell 
everyone from Belfast to Bally¬ 


ALL-ROUND ALFKE 







The Welsh boys who met the Irish at Swansea 
last month. Also in the picture are Mr. T. J. 
Evans, Chairman of the Welsh Schools' F.A., 
and (back row) the four reserves. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

V 

Crossword Puzzle (P. 8) : ACROSS; 1 Norway, 

4 Gifted. 9 & 10 Magna Carta. 11 Dutch. 12 Loire. 
13 Rant. 14 Marsh. 18 Crown. 21 Oval. 22 Drove. 
23 Place. 24 Exile. 25 Raise. 26 Tumble. 27 Odense. 
DOWN : 1 Namely. 2 Regain. 3 Academic. 5 Inch. 
6 Tartan. 7 Dearth. 8 Deteriorate. 15 Hindered, 
16 Forest. 17 Radium. 19 Motion. 20 Revere. 
23 Peel. (P. 10) : Word Changing in Four Moves : 
Heather, heater, heart, heat, hat. Sum Puzzle : Six¬ 
teenth. High To Low : Brigadier, colonel, captain, 
lieutenant ; Chain, rod, fathom, metre ; ft, J, £ ; 
Semibreve, minim, crotchet, quaver. Easter Flower 
Bonnet: (Top): Bluebell, Narcissus, tulip, daffodil; 
(1st row): Crocus; (2nd row): Snowdrop, violet; 
(bottom): Primrose. For Footballers : The Trotters ; 
The Gunners ; The Hatters ; The Cobblers ; The 
Canaries ; The Hammers. Jumbled in Cheshire : 
Jodrell Bank. Places in Song : Dublin ; Loch 
Lomond ; Mourne ; Harlech ; Dundee. End With 
Der : Piun-der ; intru-dcr ; mean-der ; boul-der ; 
hin-der. 


Head work at Ninian Park, 
Cardiff 


mena, and from Carrickfergus to 
Lisburn, that the scores were level. 

But the Welsh were not to be 
denied, and John Toshack 
hammered in two more fine goals. 
No wonder he was the hero of 
the thousands of young fans who 
poured on to the field to mob 
him at the end of the match. 

William Thompson? He had a 
great task in trying to hold John, 
and he did very well; blit his 
efforts were rather hampered by a 
portion of his footwear which 
kept parting company with the 
rest! 

After the match I had a few 
words with the Welsh captain, - 
John Collins, of the Technical 
School at Tredegar. 

** It has been a great day for 
me,” he said. “To captain a 
winning side is fine, but to captain 
the winning international team is 
just wonderful!” 

Although normally a centre 
half, John is equally at home in 
the wing-half positions. So far 
he hasn’t given much thought to 
a career in football; he says he’d 
rather be, an electrical engineer, 

Short career 

On the other hand, John 
Toshack has thought about a 
professional career. 

“But you’ve got to be really 
top-class to make the money in 
what is rather a short career,” 
said John. “I don’t think I’d 
ever be good enough for that.” 

He cannot see himself as 
another John Charles. But on 
his showing against the Irish, 
John has all the makings of a 
great player. A tall (5 feet 11 
inches) and rangy type, he has 
speed, a tremendous shot, and is 
quick to spot that split-second 
chance. 

However,. John, now. at the 
Canton High School, Cardiff, is 
“interested in journalism.” My 
feeling is that if he is as sharp 
with the pen as he is with the 
ball—then Fleet Street is due for 
a new literary star! 

Here are some notes on the 
boys who were chosen for Wales 
in that match against Ireland on 
22nd February: 

Goal : Brian Jones (Pentreporth 
School, Swansea). Switched from 
the rugby code and is now in his 
fourth season in soccer. A champion 
sprinter and promising cricketer. 
Very interested in music. 

Right Back : Gareth Patten (Llan- 
rumney School, Cardiff)- Has given 
first-class performances for Cardiff, 



and makes pin-point clearances 
which usually find a colleague. 

Left Back : Peter Commins (Holy- 
well Grammar School, Flintshire). 
Although the regular centre-half for 
Flintshire, he is equally happy at 
back. Is looking forward to studying 
at a university. 

Right Half : John Wood (Rhyl 
Grammar School). A hard-working 
and constructive player. An all¬ 
round athlete who would like to 
progress in soccer and. hopes to go 
to university. 

Centre Half : Edward Woodyatt 
(Ninian Park School, Cardiff). By 
modern standards he is, at 5 feet 6 
inches, rather on the short side for 
a centre half. But he is one of the 
best in schoolboy football. A 
member of Cardiff Schools’ sprint 
relay team. 

Left Half : John Collins (Technical 
School, Tredegar). The Welsh 
captain who is also good enough at 
rugby to have had a county trial. 
Against Scotland on Saturday, John 
.will move to inside left. 

Outside Right : Roy Penny (Penlan 
Comprehensive School, Swansea). An 
outstanding athlete and rugby player, 
who switched to soccer and became 
a goal-scoring cent re-forward. Moved 
to the wing for Swansea Boys, where 
his speed is a tremendous asset. 
Hopes to become an accountant—and 
with a name like Penny ... 1 
Inside Right ; John Toshack (Canton 
High, Cardiff). 
Prior to the 
match against 
Ireland had 
scored 39 
goals in 14 
matches. 
Scores well at 
cricket, too, 
as opening bat 
for the Cardiff 
Schools’ team. 

. , , . Centre For* 

John Toshack ward: Brian 

Grey (Danygraig School, Swansea). 
A fast, two-footed player with keen 
footballing brain. Hopes to become 
a soccer professional. 

Inside Left : Jeffrey Thomas (St. 
Julians’ School, Newport). Plays 
rugby and cricket for his school, but 
has ambitions in professional foot¬ 
ball. Hopes to continue studies for 
a career which he can follow outside 
football. 

Outside Left : Ronald Price (Aber- 
dare Grammar School), Captains 
his school team at rugby. Hopes to 
become a Physical Education teacher 
and professional footballer. 

These were the boys who played 
against Ireland. But, of course, there 
were the reserves, who had to be 
content sitting by the touchlines. 
They were : 

Roger Jenkins (Heot Hir School, 
Cardiff). In his second season as 
Cardiff Schools’ goalkeeper. 

Anthony Slee (St. David’s Softool, 
Swansea). Can play in most posi¬ 
tions. Hopes to take up an appren¬ 
ticeship and become a professional. 
Kenneth Peers (Harwarden Grammar 
School, Flintshire). A strong, hard- 
tackling half back, who would also 
like to make the professional grade. 
Hopes to go to university. On 
Saturday Ken will not be sitting on 
the touchline. He will be playing 
against Scotland, at left half. 
Malcolm Greenfield (Severn School, 
Cardiff). An adaptable player with 
keen accuracy in passing and 
tackling. 

So, on Saturday, the Welsh boys 
face the Scots for the 41st time. 
To the boys in red this will not 
be just another match in the 
series, but a very special one. It 
marks the Golden Jubilee of the 
first meeting between the two 
countries. 

The first Wales . v Scotland 
Schoolboys* match was played in 
1914. The result? A win for 
Wales by 6 goals to 2. 

How Wales will celebrate If 
history repeats itself! 
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